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Had the call of the moon brought him to tap in the silent
aright? Why was Congo uneasy when it was new? Why were
there so many old stories and legends of men becoming
moonstruck? How did the moon affect the tides? What was
the relation between the waters of the sea and the blood that
ran in the bodies of men and beasts? What made dogs and
wolves bay the moon? Why were there so many superstitions
about the weather and the moon, about the sowing and reap-
ing of crops according to its phases? Why did the Hottentots
arid Bushmen dance at its fullness? What was a harvest
moon? Why should witches be associated with the moon?
What was meant by moonlight being romantic? Did its light
excite desire? Moonstruck, moon-mad, moony, mooning,
honeymoon... So many words, phrases, legends, superstitions
could not be without foundation.
And why had he never thought of these things before?
Why did he suddenly wish he knew more? That he had read
the Golden Bough more carefully. That he had really studied
Freud, Jung, Adler, Gerald Heard, and the others? Anne
had wanted to. She had tried to, and he had laughed at her.
He saw now that she had been trying to understand some-
tbing; that she had been trying to find a reason for her own
existence. A woman had rhythm. Her life, punctuated by
her menstrual periods, was broken up into twenty-eight-day
moon-months, divided into compartments by her conceptions,
pregnancies, and parturitions. A man's life and his thoughts
bore no relation to a woman's. He had thought he under-
stood Anne, but it had taken tonight and the African moon
to show him that he had not understood her... that man
would never understand woman. Man and woman met on
the approximation of their homosexuality. Sexually they met
as animals: but mentally, in the negation of their sexual at-
tributes, in the measure of the resemblance and the totality
of their differentiation. No woman was entirely woman. No
man entirely man. Together, added up in an hormonic sum,